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For “The Friend.” 
ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 


As the editor of “ The Friend” has occa- 
sionally admitted extracts from Kirby, I send 
the following, taken from his Bridgewater 
Treatise, under the héad of “ Fishes.’ 

“Amongst all the diversified faculties, 
powers, and organs, with which Supreme 
Wisdom has gifted the members of the ani- 
mal kingdom to defend themselves from their 
enemies, or to secure for themselves a due 


supply of food, none are more remarkable: 


than those by which they can give them an 
electric shock, and arrest them in their course, 
whether they are assailants or fugitives. That 
God should arm certain fishes, in some sense, 
with the lightning of the clouds, and enable 
them thus to employ an element so potent and 
irresistible, as we do gunpowder, to astound, 
and smite, and stupify, and kill the inhabit- 
ants of the waters, is one of those wonders of 
an Almighty urm which no terrestrial animal 
is gifted to exhibit. For though some quad- 
rupeds, as the cat, are known, at certain 
times, to accumulate the electric fluid in their 
fur, so as to give a slight shock to the hand 
that strokes them, it has never been clearly 


ascertained that they can employ it to arrest | 98 


or bewilder their prey, so as to prevent their 
escape. Even man himself, though he can 
charge his batteries with this element, and 
again discharge them, has not yet so sub- 
jected it to his dominion, as to use it inde- 
pendently of other substances, offensively and 
defensively, as the electric fishes do. 

“The fishes hitherto ascertained to possess 
this power belong to the genera Tetrodon, 
Trichiurus, Malapterurus, Gymnotus,* and 
Raia. .The most remarkable are the three 
last 


“The faculty of the Torpedo to benumb its 
prey was known to Aristotle, and Pliny further 
states, that conscious of its power, it hides 
itself in the mud, and benumbs the unsuspect- 
ing fishes that swim over it. The Arabians, 
when they cultivated the sciences so success- 
fully, had observed this faculty both in the 





_ * The trivial name of the figst four of these species 
is electricus. 


——— 
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Torpedo and the Malapterurus, and perceiving 
an affinity between the electric fluid of the 
heavens and that of these fishes, called them 
Raash, a name signifying thunder. 

“ The electric organ in the Malapterurus 
extends all round the animal, immediately 
under the skin, and is formed of a mass of 
cellular tissue, so condensed and thick as, at 
first, to look like bacon ;_ closely examined, it 
is found to consist of tendinous fibres, which 
are interlaced together, so as to form a net 
work, the cells of which are filled with a 
gelatino-albuminous substance, the whole ac- 
companied by a nervous system, differing 
from that of the Torpedo and Electric-eel, 
and similar to that of other fishes. This or- 
gan is divided into two portions by a longi- 
tudinal septum. 

“The Torpedo is the most celebrated of 
the electric fishes. In this the organ of its 
power extends, on each side, from the head 
and gills to the abdomen, in which space it 
fills all the interior of the body. Each organ 
is attached to the parts that surround it, by a 
cellular membrane and by tendinous fibres. 
Under the skin which covers the upper part 
of these organs, are two bands, one above the 
other, the upper one consisting of longitudinal 
fibres, and the lower of transverse ones. ‘The 
latter continues itself in the organ by means 
of a great number of membranous elongations, 
which form many-sided vertical bodies, or hol- 
low polygonal tubes, some hexagonal, others 
pentagonal, and others quadrangular; each 
of these tubes is divided, internally, by a fine 
membrane into several dissepiments, connected 
by blood-vessels. In each of the organs, from 
two hundred to twelve hundred of these tubes 
have been counted in individuals of different 
and size, some regular but others irregu- 
lar, which may form electric batteries. Each 
organ is also traversed by arteries, veins, and 
nerves, in every direction, which last are re- 
markable for their size. The tubes, like those 
above mentioned, are also found in the non- 
electric Rays, but these terminate in pores 
without the skin, which are so many excre- 
tory organs of the matter contained in their 
interior; in the Torpedo, on the contrary, 
the tubes are completely closed, not only by 
the skin which is no where perforated, but 
further by the aponeuroses, or tendinous ex- 
pansions of the muscles, which extend all 
over the electric organ; the gelatinous mat- 
ter not being able to expand itself externally, 
is forced to accumulate in these tubes, from 
whence doubtless arises their size and their 
progressive numerical increase. The two 
surfaces of the electric organ are supposed to 
be one positive and the other negative. Reau- 
mur observed that the back of the animal is 
rather convex, but when about to strike its 





convexity diminishes, and it becomes concave, 
but after the stroke it resumes its convexity. 
These organs not only affect the animals up- 
on which they act, by an agency impercepti- 
ble to the eye, but they are also stated to emit 
sparks; and they can strike at some distance, 
as well as by immediate contact. The author 
last named put a torpedo and a duck into a 
vessel filled with sea water, and covered it to 
prevent the escape of the latter, which, after 
about three hours, was found dead. These 
wonderful and complex organs, and their 
many-phialed batteries, the effect of which 
has attracted the notice of scientific men for 
so long a period, were doubtless given to these 
animals by their Creator, in lieu of the offen- 
sive and defensive arms which enable the rest 
of their tribe to act the part assigned to them, 
that they might procure the means of subsist- 
ence, and to defend themselves when in dan- 
ger. Almost always concealed in the mud, 
like most of the rays, they can by this weapon 
kill the small fishes that come within the 
sphere of their action, or benumb the large 
ones; if they are in danger of attack from 
any voracious fish, they can disable him by 
invisible blows, more to be dreaded than the 
teeth of the shark itself. 

“ The Gymnotus, or electric eel, is a still 
more tremendous assailant, both of the in- 
habitants of its own element, and even of 
large quadrupeds, and of man himself if he 
puts himself in its way. Its force is said to 
be fen times greater than that of the torpedo. 
This animal is a native of South America. In 
the immense plains of the Llanos, in the pro- 
vince of Caraccas, is a city called Calabozo, 
in the Vicinity of which these eels abound in 
small streams, insomuch that a road formerly 
much frequented was abandoned on account 
of them, it being necessary to cross a rivulet 
in which many mules were annually lost. in 
consequence of their attack. They are also 
extremely common in every pond from the 
equator to the ninth degree of north latitude. 

“Contrary to what takes place in the tor- 
pedo, the electric organs of the Gymnotvs are 
placed under the tail, in a place removed from 
the vital ones. It has four of these organs, 
two large and two small, which occupy a 
third of the whole fish: each of the larger 
organs extends from the abdomen to the tail; 
they are separated from each other above by 
the dorsal muscles, in the middle of the body 
by the natatory vesicle, and below by a par- 
ticular septum. The small organs lie over 
the great ones, finishing almost at the same 
point; they are pyramidal, and separated 
from the others by membrane. The interior 
of all these organs presents a great number 
of horizontal septa, cut at right angles by 
others nearly vertical. John Hunter counted 











thirty-four im one of the great organs, and 
fourteen in one of the small ones, in the same 
individual. The vertical septa are membran- 
ous, and so close to each other that they ap- 
pear to touch. It is by this vast quadruple 
apparatus, which sometimes in these animals 
is calculated to equal one hundred and twenty- 
three square feet of surface, that they can give 
such violent shocks. Mr. Nicholson thought 
that the Gymnotus could act as a battery of 
1,125 square feet. Humboldt says that its 
galvanic electricity produces a sensation which 
might be called specifically different from that 

which the conductor of an electric machine, 

or the Leyden phial, or the pile of Volta, 

cause. From placing his two feet on one of 
these fishes just taken out of the water, he 

received a shock more vioient and alarming 

than he ever experienced from the discharge 

of a large Leyden jur; and for the rest of the 

day he felt an acute pain in his knees, and 
almost all his joints. Such a shock, he thinks, 

if the animal passed over the breast and the 
abdomen, might be mortal. It is stated that 
when the animal is touched with only one 
hand the shock is very slight; but when two 
hands are applied at a sufficient distance, a 
shock is sometimes given so powerful as to 
affect the arms with a paralysis for many 





years. It is said that females, under the in-|there appears to be little other connection 
fluence of a nervous fever, are not affected. | between them, it was doubtless to accommo- 
“ Humboldt gives a very spirited account | date them to the mode of life and general or- 


of the manner of taking this animal, which is 
done by compelling twenty or thirty wild 
horses and mules to take the water. The 
Indians surround the basin into which they 
are driven, armed with long canes, or har- 
‘ew some mount the trees whose branches 
a 


ng over the water, al] endeavouring by | 


their cries and instruments to keep the horses 
from escaping: for a long time the victory 
seems doubtful, or to incline to the fishes. 
The mules, disabled by the frequency and 
force of the shocks, disappear under the wa- 
ter ; and some horses, in spite of the active 
vigilance of the Indians, gain the banks, and 
overcome by fatigue, and benumbed_ by the 
shocks they haye encountered, stretch them- 
selves at their length on the ground. ‘There 
could not, says Humboldt, be a finer subject 
for a painter: groups of Indians surroundin 
the basin; the horses, with their hair on end, 
and terror and agony in their eyés, endea- 
vouring to escape the tempest that has over- 
taken them; the eels, yellowish and livid, 
looking like great aquatic serpents, swimming 
on the surface of the water in pursuit of their 
enemy. 

“In a few minutes two horses were already 
drowned: the eel, more than five feet long, 
gliding under the belly of the horse or mule, 
made a discharge of ity electric battery on 
the whole extent, attacking at the same in- 
stant the heart and the viscera. The animals, 
stupified by these repeated shocks, fall into a 
profound lethargy, and, deprived of all sense, 
sink under ‘the water, when the other horses 
and mules passing over their bodies, they are 
soon drowned. Gymnoti having thus 
discharged their accumulation of the electric 
fluid, now become harmless, and are no longer 
dreaded : swimming half out of the water, they 


flee from the horses instead of attacking them;|out. These items have materially increased 
and if they enter it the day after the battle,|the annual expenditure; but the board believe 
they are not molested, for these fishes require | that true economy was consulted in the outlay. 
repose and plenty of food to enable them to} . Vietor Ehrman, of this city, who has for 
accumulate a sufficient supply of their gal-|some time manifested a kind interest in the 
vanic electricity. It is probable that they | prosperity of our institution, having proposed 
can act at a distance, and that their electric |to convey to the contributors certain real and 
shock can be communicated through a thick| personal property, valued at $5000, in consi- 
mass of water. Mr. Williams, at Philadel-|deration of an annual payment of $300 during 
phia, and Mr. Fahlberg, at Stockholm, have |his life, and the offer appearing to the ma- 
both seen them kill from far living fishes|nagers to be an eligible one, it was accepted, 
which they wished to devour: Lacepede says|and a conveyance of the property was regu- 
they can do this at the distance of sizteen|larly made to three of our number in trust 
feet. They are said also to emit sparks. for the use of the contributors; but it not ap- 

* Of all the Gymnoti the electric is the only | pearing desirable to the board to retain the 
species in which the natatory vesicle extends |property, it was sold, with the intention of 
from the head to the tail; it is in that species | appropriating the proceeds towards the pay- 
of the extraordinary length of two feet five | ment of the debt of the institution. The first 
inches, and one inch and two lines wide, but | payment of $1000 has been made to our trea- 
the diameter diminishes greatly towards the|surer; a like sum became due on the 6th 
tail: it reposes upon the electric organs. It|instant; the balance of the purchase money 
has been asserted that this fish is attracted |is secured by mortgage. 
by the loadstone, and that by contact with it} The annual report of the treasurer shows 
it is deprived of its torporific powers. a balance in his hands on the Ist instant of 

“Tt is singular that in the three principal | $905,67, exclusive of $340 75, being the 
animals which Providence has signalized by | amount unappropriated of the legacy of Anna 
this wonderful property, the organs of it} Guest, deceased, and $200 being the amount 
should differ so much, both in their number,|of the bequest of Beulah Sansom, deceased,. 
situation, and other circumstances; but as| both appropriated to specific objects. 

The produce of the farm is as follows, viz. 
46 wagon loads of hay, 80 bushels of oats, 
314 of potatoes, 175 of corn, 724 of wheat, 
and 1985 lbs. of pork, no account having been 
taken of the product of the garden, which 
will not differ materially from last year. 

The experience of another year has con- 
firmed the board in the opinion they have 
already repeatedly expressed of the great 
benefit which has resulted to the Asylum 
from the admission of patients not connected 
with our Society—from the annual report of 
the attending and resident physicians, it will 
appear that the means of restoration have 
been as successfully employed during the 
past as any preceding year ; the classification 
of the patients has been much improved, and 
no reasonable exertion has been spared by 
the officers of the institution, under the direc- 
tion of the managers, to embrace every open- 
ing which has occurred to introduce employ- 
ment and amusement suited to the variety of 
cases under care—the efforts made by the 
physicians, in conjunction with the superin 
tendent and matron, to perfect the system of 
treatment which the managers have. long 
wished to see carried out at our Asylum, has 
been very satisfactory to the board; and 
while much has been attained, there still re- 
mains room for further improvement ; and the 
managers, under a conviction of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them, are desirous of 
availing themselves of all the means placed 
within their reach for perfecting the system 
of treatment already so successfully intro- 
duced. 

A more copious supply of water for the 
purposes of the family being much needed, it 
is the intention of the beard to have a new 
and more capacious reservoir constructed, 
and also additional accommodations for bath- 
ing in the men’s lodge: to effect this it will be 
necessary to substitute increased power for 












































ganization of the fishes so privileged.” 


Twenty-first Annual Report on the state of 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons de- 
prived of the use of their Reason. Pub- 
lished by direction of the Contributors, 
third month, 1838. 


Pursuant to the direction of the contributors 
at their last annual meeting, the following 
account of the state of the Asylum has been 
prepared. 

The number of patients under care at the 
last annual report, was sixty-two. Since that 
time, fifty-one have been received and sixty- 
four discharged. Twenty-nine were restored, 
three much improved, five improved, and six- 
teen without improvement; of those now in 
the Asylum, uine are restored, four much im- 
proved, ten improved, and twenty-six without 
apparent change. The averaged number of 
patients during the year, is 57/4. 

From the statement of the receipts and 
expenditures it appears that the amount ac- 
cruing from the board of patients, &c. is 
$13,882 43, from contributions and dona- 
tions, $759; the whole amount of expendi- 
tures for all purposes, is $14,440 95, includ- 
ing interest on the loan—of the debt due by 
the institution, $540 has been paid. 

Upon examination it was ascertained that 
several repairs, involving a very considerable 
expenditure, were necessary. The ends of 
the second story floor of joist in both wings 
were found to be decayed; it became neces- 
sary to have new joist placed in to support 
the floor, in doing which, the ceilings had to 
be taken off ad newly plastered, the wood 
work was repaired, and the interior wood 
work of the whole building painted through- 
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forcing up the water in place of that now in 


* The introduction of mechanical employ- 
ment in the use of tools, dc. for the more 
convalescent male patients, particularly dur- 
ing that period of the year when they are 
deprived of the benefit of out-door exercise, 
together with some other improvements, are 
deemed very important to the interest of the 
institution, but owing to the state of the funds 
the managers have not felt warranted in 
making the attempt to introduce them. The 
great expenses of the past year have all been 
for objects of primary importance ; and the 
hope is confidently indulged that the friends 
of the institution will never suffer it to lan- 
guish for want of a liberal and generous sup- 





rt. 

P Within a short period the institution has 
been deprived by death of three valuable and 
esteemed managers, Wm. Burrough, Ephraim 
Haines, and Thomas Bacon, who had for a 
series of years faithfully served the contri- 
butors by a vigilant performance of the duties 
devolved upon them. 

The Asylum is situated in a healthy and 
retired neighbourhood, about six miles north- 
east from Philadelphia, and one mile west 
from Frankford, on a farm of sixty-two acres, 
about one fourth of which is woodland. The 
buildings consist of a centre, sixty feet square, 
three stories high, with basement, having two 
wings each two stories high, and twenty-four 
feet wide, connecting with lodges at each end 
three stories high, presenting a whole front 
of three hundred and twenty feet, all of stone, 
and covered with slate. The patients’ rooms 
are commodious, and well ventilated and 
warmed by means of heated air. The lodges 
are used for the separate confinement of the 
violent and noisy maniacs, and are so con- 
structed as effectually to prevent the other 
patients from hearing or being disturbed with 
the noise. 

Those patients who are so far convaiescent 
as to be allowed the privilege, have access to 
the parlour, the managers’ room, the princi- 
pal halls, gardens and grounds of the institu- 
tion. 










Abstract from the Annual Report of the 
Physicians to the Asylum, for the year 
1837-8. 





In accordance with the custom which has 
obtained, the Physicians to the Asylum for 
Persons deprived of the use of their Reason, 
herewith render in their report for the pre- 
sent year. At the date of our last annual 
report sixty-two patients were remaining in 
the Asylum ; since which’ time, fifty-one have 
been admitted ; making together one hundred 
and thirteen persons who, during the: past 
year, have received the care and attention of 
those connected with the institution. The 
number of admissions falls short of that dur- 
ing the preceding year, by six, but owing to 
the large number in the house at the com- 
mencement of this, several of whom had just 
been received, the number of those who have 





















been fifty-seven and seven twelfths, being one 
less than a similar average during 1837. 
Fifty-three patients have been discharged, 
and eleven have died during the year. Nine 
of these deaths occurred among the chronic 
cases, some of which had been in the house 
for a great number of years. Two of them 
were from consumption. and two had been 
long afflicted with fits. One was accidentally 
drowned while bathing. 


year, the following table has been carefully 
prepared, and exhibits a correct view of the 
cases in the Asylum, third month, Ist, 1837, 
and those which have been received since. 


professional men, is omitted. ] 


Patients in the Asylum 3d mo. 1837, 62 
Received since,.. . . . . | 
Discharged or died, . . . . . 64 

Remaining in the Asylum 3d mo Ist, 
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there are 





























THE FRIEND. 





The monthly average in the institution, has | ception and recovery of the insane, should be 
amply provided with the requisite means for 
interesting the feelings, and employing the 
faculties of its inmates. A consciousness of 
the powerful beneficial influence which moral 
treatment thus exerts on mental affections ; 
together with an experimental knowledge of 
the difficulties which often embarrass its ap- 
plication ; induced the attempt to establish such 
a combination for employment and amusement, 
as would render available in all cases the ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom. For many 
months past, endeavours havé heen used to 
bring the patients under the influence of a sys- 
tem which is calculated not only to keep their 
minds pleasantly and usefully occupied, but 
which also tends to invigorate their physical 
health. In order to impart strength to the 
: lan, and to insure its success, it was consi- 
eneeg Cenene yen enee \Sered advisable to have the patients to form 
themselves into a society, the government of 
which was chiefly to be exercised by them. 
The proposal met with their entire approba- 
tion. They at once perceived that it was a 
matter in which they were deeply interested, 
that it involved not only their present comfort 
and happiness, but on it might depend their 















In accordance with the plan adopted last 








[This table being designed principally for 
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EE Pe oe, 49-113) 
Of the sixty-four patients discharged there 


Restored). . - - - + + + 29 restoration to health. With these feelings a 
Much improved, . Sse number of them willingly organized them- 
Improved, . - - +--+ + 5 selves into “The Restorative Society” “ for 
ae stp ae ob the purpose of diversifying and increasing 


their amusements, and employments.” They 
elected their own officers, principally from 
among themselves. From the period of its 


Of the forty-nine remaining in the house, 





Restored. - - - - + + + 9 organization up to the present time, the so- 
Much improved,. . . . - + 4 ciety has continued in active operation, and 
Improved, - - - - ++ + 1 (has both augmented and varied the occu- 


Stationary, . . ... . . 26—49 


pations of the members; as well as given to 
In the course of treatment which has been 


them habits of industry, which cannot fail to 





pursued toward the interesting objects of our | be followed by the most beneficial results. By 
care, endeavours have been used so to com-| associating the patients thus together, it was 
Line medical and moral agents, that each | expected, (and we have not been disappointed,) 
should render the other its most efficient aid,| that they would act as a collective body in 
and jointly exert their remedial powers with| every employment or amusement set before 
the greatest certainty and effect. In every | them, rather than in their individual capacity 
such institution, where the welfare and com-/|as they had previously done; so that the in- 
fort of the patients are studied above all other | dustrious might stimulate the indolent, that 
considerations, these two are inseparable parts|the grave might check the boisterous, that 
of the one system ; and while what are strictly | the amiable might restrain the vindictive, and 


termed medical means are indispensable to| that the gay might cheer the sorrowful and 
the removal of the diseased action of the| divert their minds from any train of reflection 
brain, moral treatment will be found no less|likely to produce gloom and despondence. 


efficient in restoring and confirming the| During the summer months, they generally 


healthy functions of that organ. When we|spent from four to six hours, daily, at work 
reflect on the enfeebled and tottering state| in the garden, or on the farm; and instead of 
(if such an oxpression may be allowed) in| regarding it as a drudgery, they performed it 
which reason first essays to resume her seat,| willingly and cheerfully. Often from ten to 
after an attack of acute disease; and the! fourteen members have been engaged during 
crowd of false and harassing impressions |a great portion of the day, in the hay, wheat, 
which urge themselves upon the attention, | and corn fields; and as exercise in the open 
threatening to repel her advances and resist | air, not unfrequently, as is well known, pro- 
her control ; we can readily conceive of how | motes the speedy cure of the insane, we en- 
great consequence it is, that not only every | deavour to extend to those under our care all 
thing which acts incidentally upon the mind, | its advantages, by setting apart those hours 
should be calculated to sooth and tranquillize| not devoted to manual labour, for fishing, 
the feelings; but, also, that such a course of| promenading, throwing the quoits, playing 
moral regimen should be established, as is) ball, flying the kite, &c. Carriage riding, 
calculated to call off the mind from its wan-| and riding upon the circular railroad, continue 
derings, and to arouse its dormant faculties|to be, as they have always been, sources of 
into healthy activity. Hence the sanative| recreation and healthful exercise to them. 





been under treatment, has exceeded that of| power of discriminating moral treatment, and| On the fifth evening of every week they 


any former year. 


the necessity that every institution for the re-| have either a lecture or debate; in both of 






















































which they manifest great interest. Expe- 
rience has taught us that these moral means 
are well suited, not only to dispel the halluci- 
nations of some, but that they also tend 
equally to arouse the slumbering energies of 
others, and awaken in them new hopes, de- 
sires and affections. Under their influence 
we have seen the most deeply distressed per- 
son forget for an hour his anguish, and enter 
into debate with all the ardour of one upon 
whom sorrow never fell. 

The comfort and happiness of the female 
patients have also been greatly augmented by 
changes made in their moral management. 
They have been more regularly engaged in 
sewing, knitting, quilting, embroidering, fancy 
work, and other domestic employments, while 
many additions have been likewise made to 
their amusements. Although in a report such 
as we ere called upon to present to the ma- 
nagers of the Asylum, it may not be thought 
needful to say much upon the subject of in- 
sanity abstractly, yet a few remarks cannot 
be deemed out of place; and the diffusion of 
correct views respecting its cause and cha- 
racter, is of so much importance, and so 
deeply involves the welfare of those who may 
suffer either directly or indirectly from its 
infliction, that we think we shall not have 
performed our present duty, without briefly 
expressing our views on one or two points 
connected with it. 

In the first place, we would remark upon 
the false light in which insanity in all its 
forms, has long been regarded; and the unjust 
and most injurious feelings entertained re- 
specting it, by too many in the present day. 
That it is one of the gravest afflictions with 
which Providence has visited mankind, all 
those who have witnessed its appalling effects 
must be prepared to acknowledge: but that 
its intrinsic miseries are greatly aggravated 
by adventitious circumstances, growing out 
of the popular ignorance and superstition re- 
specting it, is equally undeniable. 

Instead of regarding it, as it really is, the 
result of physical disease ; than which, none 
of equal complication and severity can be 
treated with greater proportional success, 
provided the proper course is pursued at its 
commencement; the unhappy sufferer from 
its inroads is too often looked upon, even by 
his friends, with evident suspicion and dis- 
trust, while his malady is concealed, or spoken 
of as a visitation calculated to inflict a stigma 
not only upon himself, but his family. From 
the prevalence of this latter idea, how many, 
who under judicious care at the first dawn of 
the disease might have been rescued in a few 
days from its grasp, are secluded, and cut 
off from proper medical and moral treatment ; 
while the disorder, which is deranging the 
functions of the brain, goes on from stage to) _~ 
stage, until some irremediable change takes | Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1838. 
place in that organ itsclf, and the whole fabric 
of rational intelligence is overthrown, without 
one well directed effort being made to arrest 





sympathies and privileges of humanity. 
Another circumstance which deepens the 
gloom, in which those diseases deranging the 
manifestations of mind, are necessarily shroud- 
ed ; is the erroneous opinion which is still en- 
tertained, respecting the places provided for 
the reception of the insane; and the course 
of treatment therein pursued toward them. 
This is not to be so much wondered at, when 
we reflect that it is within comparatively but 
a few years, that any other object than se- 
curity has been deemed of much importance 
in institutions of this kind; the comfort and 
restoration of their pitiable inmates, having 
for ages, been almost entirely overlooked or 
disregarded. While insanity was considered 
as a mysterious affection of the immortal 
mind itself, resulting from some undefinable 
or supernatural cause, and its unhappy sub- 
jects were remorselessly consigned, hopeless 
of cure, to chains and a loathsome cell; there 
to exhaust their remaining energies in un- 
heeded ravings; or, cut off from all the sym- 
pathies and kindness which render life desira- 
ble, to drag out a wretched existence sunk in 
deplorable idiocy; it is no wonder that with 
the thought of a mad-house were associated 
the feelings of horror and dismay. But now 
that the origin of mental derangement has 
been identified with disease, similar in cha- 
racter with the other morbid affections of the 
physical structure; governed by like laws, 
and subject to the same curative treatment ; 
the asylums for the insane, under the influ- 
ence of an enlightened philanthropy, have 
been radically and totally changed ; and with- 

































































from its erroneous associations, and give new 
vigour to its powers; but also, all that need. 


and restore his health. 


Caartes Evans, Visiting Physician. 
Ronert R. Porter, Resident Physician. 


gradation and contempt, and justly subjects | with disdainful sharpness of wit. 





in the walls of every such institution, if pro- 
perly conducted, are congregated not only the 
various resources of medical science and art, 
and every thing calculated to divert the mind 

















ful care, decided control, and well directed 
kindness, which, owing to perverted feelings, 
the sufferer rejects or cannot-appreciate while 
within the sphere of his own domestic circle; 
but which are generally accepted with thank- 
fulness from the hands of a stranger, and con- 
tribute powerfully to ameliorate his distress 


With a belief of the correctness of these 
views, the duty becomes incumbent upon all, 
to endeavour whenever opportunity offers to 
change the tone of popular feeling respecting 
the insane, and the places provided for toeir 
relief, and thus subserve the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity by removing a portion of the 
accumulated load of suffering which rests up- 
on that afflicted portion of our fellow creatures. 


Fine Sentence in Hooker.—Hooker, in his 
the progress of the direful invader. We must | Ecclesiastical Polity, says, the time will 
expect to see these mournful results frequently | come when three words, uttered with charity 
realized, so long as the opinion is prevalent, | and meekness, shall receive a far more blessed 
that the imputation of insanity involves de-| reward than three thousand volumes written 
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whom want is terrible, upon whatever prin- 
ciple, ought to think themselves obliged to 
learn the sage maxims of our parsimonious 
ancestors, and attain the salutary arts of con- 
tracting expense ; for without economy, none 
can be rich, and with it, few can be poor. 
The mere power of saving what is already in 
our hands, must be of easy acquisition to 
every mind; and as the example of Lord 
Bacon may show that the highest intellect 
cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances 
every day prove that the humblest may prac- 
tise it with success.— Rambler. 


Supper against Dinner.—I have often 
thought (says Dr. Kitchener) to draw upa 
memorial in the behalf of supper against 
dinner, setting forth, that the said dinner has 
made several unjustifiable encroachments on 
the said supper, and entered very far upon 
his frontiers; indeed, that he has banished 
him entirely out of several families, and in all 
has driven him from his head quarters, and 
forced him to make his retreat into the hours 
of midnight; and, in short, that he is now in 
danger of losing his character for ever, by 
being compelled, in self-defence, to make 
similar unreasonable encroachments upon the 
territories of his ancient neighbour and old 
friend, breakfast. 

The gentleman who dines the latest 
Is, in our street, esteemed the greatest ; 


But surely greater than them all 
Is he who never dines at all. 


A wag, on being told that it was the fashion 
to dine later and later every day, said, “‘ He 
supposed it would end at last in not dining 
till to-morrow !” 


Desire of Accumulating Possessions.— 
There is not a vice which more effectually 
contracts and deadens the feelings, which 
more completely makes a man’s affections 
centre in himself, and excludes all others 
from partaking in them, than the desire of 
accumulating possessions. When the desire 
has once gotten hold of the heart, it shuts 
out ail other considerations but such as may 
promote its views. In its zeal for the attain- 
ment of its end, it is not delicate in the choice 
of means. As it closes the heart, so also it 
clouds the understanding. It cannot discern 
between right and wrong; it takes evil for 
good, and good for evil; it calis darkness 
light, and light darkness. Beware, then, of 
the beginning of covetousness, for you know 
not where it will end.—Bishop Mant. 


Cultivation of Cabbage by Slips.—Slip off 
the sprouts from the cabbage stalks, let them 
lie a few hours to stop the bleeding, then 
plant them. After cutting the cabbages, the 
sprouts again afford a supply of slips for 
plants, and thus a regular succession of cab- 
bages is secured throughout the whole year, 
preserving the quality of the parent stock 
unchanged, and doing away with the neces- 
sity of raising plants from seed.—Gardener’s 
Magazine. j 
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ISAAC PENNINGTON. 


The following brief account, written by 
this extraordinary man, of the deep mental 
conflicts which he passed through in the 
work of regeneration, furnishes a strong con- 
trast with the flippant descriptions of religion 
which abound in the present day. One 
might suppose that religion, like most other 
things, had undergone a great change since 
Christ and his apostles described it, and that 
it was now attained with very little more 
trouble than reading, and believing what we 
read. Christ says: Except a man be born 
of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it. It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Are ye able to drink of 
the cup that I drink of, and to be baptised 
with the baptism wherewithal I am baptised? 
If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me. Many shall say unto me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name cast out devils, and 
done many wonderful works? yet will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you. If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple. And Peter says: If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear! Before any 
begin to build, our Lord advises them to 
estimate the cost, lest haply, after the founda- 
tion is laid, they find themselves unable to 
finish ; or before they go to war, to consider 
whether they are prepared to meet the force 
which may be brought against them, else 
they may sue for conditions of peace, and 
settle down again in alliance with the enemy 
which they had thought to vanquish. Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
who attempt to build, and nothing can give 
victory over sin and Satan but his all-power- 
ful arm. It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth; he sitteth alone 
and keepeth silence, he putteth his mouth in 
the dust if so be there may be hope. And 
Habakkuk says: When I heard, my _ lips 
quivered, my belly trembled, rottenness en- 
tered into my bones, and I trembled in my- 
self that I might rest in the day of trouble. 

Those who forsake all and follow Christ, 
and are willing to become of no reputation, 
will not want power to do all things through 
Him that strengtheneth them. Greater is 
he that is in them, than he that is in the 
world, and nothing will be too hard for him 
to accomplish, or for them to endure, if they 
rely wholly on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

saac Pennington says :—‘“ I have been a 
man of sorrow and affliction from my child- 
hood, feeling the want of the Lord, and 
mourning after him; separated by him from 
the love, nature, and spirit of this world, and 
turned in spirit towards him, almost ever 
since I could remember. 

“In the sense of my lost estate, I sought 


watched over mine own heart; I cried unto 
the Lord for what I felt the want of; I 
blessed his name in what he mercifully did 
for me, and bestowed on me, &c. hat- 
ever I read in the Scriptures as the way of 
God to my understanding, I gave myself to 
the faithful practice of; being contented to 
meet with all the reproach, opposition, and 
suffering, which it pleased the Lord to 
measure out to me therein. And I cannot 
but say that the Lord was good unto me, 
visited me, taught me, helped me, and testi- 
fied his acceptance of me many times, to the 
refreshing and joy of my heart before him. 

“ But my soul was not satisfied with what 
I met with, nor indeed could be, there being 
pressings in my spirit, after a more full, cer- 
tain, and satisfactory knowledge ; even after 
the enjoyment of God, as was testified in the 
Scriptures to have been felt in former times; 
for I saw plainly that there was a stop of the 
streams, and a great falling short of the 

wer, life, and glory which they partook of. 

e had not so the spirit, nor were so in the 
faith, nor did so walk and live in God, as 
they did. They were come to Mount Sion, 
and the heavenly Jerusalem, &c., which we 
had hardly so much as the literal knowledge 
or apprehension what they were. So that I 
saw the whole course of religion among us 
was, for the most part, but a talk, to what 
they felt and lived in. 

“ This sense made me sick at heart, and 
set me upon deep crying to God, close 
searching the Scriptures, and waiting on 
God, that I might receive the pure sense and 
understanding of them in the light by the 
help of his spirit. And what the Lord 
bestowed on me in that state, with thankful- 
ness I remember before him at this day ; for 
he was then my God, who pitied and watched 
over me; though he did not please then to 
direct me how to stay my mind upon him. 
I was then led, I did not run of myself, into 
a way of separation from the worship of the 
world into a gathered society; for this both 
the Scripture and the spirit of God in me 
gave testimony unto; and what we then met 
with, the leadings and help we then felt, 
there is a remembrance of in my heart to 
this day. But something was wanting, and 
we mistook our way ; for whereas we should 
have pressed forward into the spirit and 
power, we ran too much outward into the 
letter and form; and though the Lord in 
many things helped us, yet therein he was 
against us, and brought darkness, confusion, 
and scattering upon us. I was sorely broken 
and darkened, and in this darkened state 
sometimes lay still for a long season, secretly 
mourning and crying out to the Lord night 
and day. Sometimes I ran about, hearkeving 
after what might appear or break forth in 
others; but never met with any thing to 
which there was the least answer in my 
heart, save in one people, who had a touch of 
truth ; but I never expressed so much to any 
of them, nor indeed felt them at all able to 
reach my condition. 

“ At last, after all my distresses, wander- 
ings, and sore travails, I met with some of 








the writings of this people called Quakers, 
which I cast a slight eye upon and disdained, 
as falling very short of that wisdom, light, 
life and power, which I had been longing for, 
and searching after. Some time after this, I 
had an opportunity of meeting with some of 
them; and divers of them were moved by the 
Lord to come to me. At the very first they 
reached to the life of God in me, which life 
answered their voice, and caused a great love 
to spring in me to them; but still, in my 
reasonings with them, and disputes alone, in 
my mind, I was very far from owning them, 
as so knowing the Lord, or appearing in his 
life and power as my condition needed, and 
as my soul waited for. Yea, the more I con- 
versed with them, the more I seemed in my 
understanding and reason to get over them, 
and to trample them under my feet, as a poor, 
weak, silly, contemptible generation, who had 
some smatterings of truth in them, and some 
honest desires towards God; but very far 
from the clear and full understanding of his 
way and will. This was the effect almost of 
every discourse with them ; they still reached 
my heart, and I felt them in the secret of my 
soul ; which caused the love in me always to 
continue, yea, sometimes to increase towards 
them; but daily my understanding got more 
and more over them, and therein I daily more 
and more despised them. 

“ After a long time I was invited to hear 
one of them ; and there was an answer in my 
heart, and I went with fear and trembling, 
with desires to the Most High, who was over 
all, and knew all, that I might not receive 
any thing for truth which was not, of him, 
nor withstand any thing which was of him ; 
but might bow before the appearance of the 
Lord my God, and none other. When I 
came, I felt the presence and power of the - 
Most High among them, and words from the 
Spirit of Truth reaching to my heart and con- 
science, opening my state as in the presence 
of the Lord. Yea, I did not only feel words 
and demonstrations from without, but I felt 
the dead quickened, the seed raised; inso- 
much that my heart, in the certainty of light, 
and clearness of sense, said, ‘ This is he, this 
is he, there is no other; this is he whom I 
have waited for and sought after from my 
childhood ; who was always near me, and 
had often begotten life in my heart; but I 
knew him not distinctly, nor how to receive 
him, or dwell with him.’ And then, in this 
sense, in the melting and breaking of my 
spirit, was I given up to the Lord, to become 
his, both in waiting for the further revealing 
of his seed in me, and to serve him in the 
life and power of his seed. 

“ Now what I met with after this, in my 
travails, in my waitings, in my spiritual 
exercises, is not to be uttered; only in gene- 
ral I may say this, I met with the very 
strength of hell. The cruel oppressor roared 
upon me, and made me feel the bitterness of 
his captivity, while he had any power; yea, 
the Lord was far from my help, and from the 
voice of my roaring. I also met with deep 
subtleties and devices to entangle me in that 
wisdom, which seemeth able to make wise in 
the things of God, but indeed is foolishness, 
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and a snare to the soul, bringing it back into | advantage before him. These thi 


captivity, where the enemy’s -gins prevail. 
And what I met with outwardly from my 
own dear father, from my kindred, from my 
servants, from the peeple and powers of the 
world, for no other cause but fearing my 
God, worshipping him as he hath required of 
me, and bowing to his seed, which is his Son, 
who is to be worshipped by men and angels 
for evermore, the Lord my God knoweth, 
before whom my heart and ways are; who 
reserved me in love to them, in the midst of 
all I suffered from them, and doth still so pre- 
serve me; blessed be his pure and holy name. 
“ But some may desire to know what I 
have at last met with? I answer, J have met 
with the seed. Understand that word, and 
thou wilt be satisfied, and enquire no further. 
I have met with my God; I have met with 
my Saviour; and he hath not been present 
with me without his salvation; but I have 
felt the healings drop upon my soul from 
under his wings. I have met with the true 
knowledge, the knowledge which is life ; and 
this hath had the true virtue in it, which my 
soul hath rejoiced in, in the presence of the 
Lord. I have met with the Seed’s Father, 
and in the Seed I have felt him my father. 
There I have read his nature, his love, his 
compassions, his tenderness, which have 
melted, overcome, and changed my heart 
before him. I have met with the Seed’s 
faith, which hath done and doth that which 
the faith of man can never do. I have met 
with the true birth—with the birth which is 
heir of the kingdom, and inherits the kingdom. 
I have met with the true spirit of prayer and 
supplication, wherein the Lord is prevailed 
with, and which draws from him whatever 
the condition needs; the soul always looking 
up to him in the will, and in the time and) 
way, which is acceptable with him. What 
shall I say? I have met with the true peace, 
the true righteousness, the true holiness, the 
true rest of the soul, the everlasting habita- 
tion, which the redeemed dwell in; and I 
know all these to be true, in him that is true, 
and am capable of no doubt, dispute, or 
reasoning in my mind about them; it abiding 
there, where it hath received the full assur- 
ance and satisfaction. I know very well and 
distinctly in spirit, where the doubts and dis- 


I write, 
as having no end at all therein of my own, 
but felt it this morning required of me; and 
so, in submission and subjection to my God, 
have I given up to do it, leaving the success 
and service of it with him. 


































pupils of Friends’ Yearly Meeting School; 
and has since continued, attended with encou- 
raging results. The earnestness evinced by 
many of these poor people for instruction, 
some travelling at times six miles on foot to 
attend; the propriety of their behaviour while 
in school ; the interest with which they listen 
to the reading of biographical notices of Afri- 
can character, selected from Mott’s Sketches, 
and other kindred works; the pleasure with 
which they receive weekly and peruse Friends’ 
tracts; the solidity of their deportment dur- 
ing periods of silence ; and the increased cir- 
cumspection of conduct which they manifest 
in their general intercourse with men, are 
subjects of remark. ‘The attention of a few 
of the young men of the boarding school, was 
first directed to this subject by the following 
incident. One of their number, who, upon a 
first day, had sought the secluded shades of 
a neighbouring wood, for retirement, was 
aroused in his retreat by the mingled sound 
of distant and discordant voices; and, upon 
looking, discovered that it proceeded from a 
group of coloured boys, who had collected 
rom the village adjacent, to pass the day in 
youthful diversions. His feelings became in- 
terested. Like lambs -without a shepherd, 
they appeared to be wandering they knew 
not where; and approaching them, he ar- 
rested their attention, collected them around 
him, read to them a chapter in the Bible, 
which some of them said they had never 
heard before; and after some conversation, 
in which they expressed their desire to go to 
school, dismissed them. On the following 
first day, they again came together, with 
wishes to hear more reading, which were 
complied with. Such desires for instruction 
were not to be disregarded. The first-day 
school was soon after opened; which, for a 
considerable part of the time, has been held 
in Friends’ meeting house at Short Creek, 
attended by about forty scholars, most of 
whom are adults, and some far adyanced in 
years. 

Should the above be deemed suitable for 
insertion in “The Friend,” and through it 
be instrumental in leading any of our young 
Friends, in their respective allotments within 
the bounds of our widely spread Society, to 
look around them, and see whether they have 


ss I. P. 
“ Aylesbury, 15th of 3d month, 1667.” 


For “ The. Friend.” 
First-day Schools for the People of Colour. 


A late correspondent in “ The Friend,” re- 
marks, “ While sympathizing with the slave 
and his oppressor, should we rot also consider 
what further we can do, for the free people of 
colour?” A query that commends itself to 
the solemn consideration of every enlightened 
mind. That the present day is one, in which 
the claims of this oppressed portion of our 
population to the benevolent aid and Chris- 
tian sympathy of the world, are beginning to 
be appreciated; and wherein the amelioration 
of that condition, into which by refined in- 
justice they have been brought, is becoming 
a subject of great and growing interest in our 
country, is verily a cause of rejoicing. The 
moral and intellectual improvement of our 
free people of colour, is a subject which,— 
whether we consider it exclusively in its im- 
mediate effects upon the happiness of this 
class in particular, comprising more than 
three hundred thousand souls; or, in its di- 
rect and powerful bearing upon the liberties 
of those millions of their brethren in bondage; 
or, in its sure and ultimate tendencies, upon 
the prosperity of the African race in general, 
—stands invested with an importance too ob- 
vious, too generally understood, to require 
an elucidation. It is a subject that has ar- 
rested the attention, and called into lively ex- 
ercise, the benevolent energies of philanthro- 
pists, from the earliest days of this republic. 
But never, perhaps, has solicitude for their 
welfare, and a disposition to extend a helping 
hand for their assistance, been more preva- 
lent than at the present time. Nor have the 
people of colour, at any former period, felt a 
deeper sense of their degradation, or evinced 
a thirst for knowledge and improvement, more 
intense. Under such circumstances, how im- 
portant it is that every channel should be 





putes are, and where the certainty and full| opened through which the rising tide of be- 
assurance is, and in the tender mercy of the|nevolence, which now swells the hearts of 
Lord am preserved out of the one, and in the | many, may flow forth to their aid, and through 
other. them, to the ultimate benefit of our country, 
“ Now, the Lord knows, I do not utter! and the world. The beneficial effects of first- 
these things in a boasting way; but would | day schools for “scriptural and literary in- 
rather be speaking of my nothingness, my | struction,” by affording a cheap, and efficient | Will not only find the reward of peace there- 
emptiness, my weakness, my manifold in-| means of acquiring much valuable knowledge, in, but that they will thereby contribute to- 
firmities, which I feel more than ever. The|by furnishing appropriate employment for| wards keeping in operation the great and 
Lord hath broken the man’s part in me, and | first day afternoons, and by preventing those | diversified system of moral machinery now 
I am a worm, and no man before him. I collections of young people into parties at|in motion, which, under the control of Provi- 
have no strength to do any good or service | these times, whose unhappy tendencies have | dence, is destined to accelerate the dawning 
for him; nay, I cannot watch over or pre-|so often been deprecated, have been satisfac-| of that bright day, when “ the earth shall be 
serve myself. I feel daily that I keep not|torily tested, wherever such schools have| full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
alive my own soul; but am weaker before | been properly instituted. And it is gratifying | waters cover the sea.” nD. 
men, yea, weaker in my spirit, as in myself, | to know, that schools of this kind, under the “> , 
than ever I have been. I cannot but utter it | direction of members of our religious Society,| ‘The house of representatives of Rhode 
to the praise of my God, and I feel his arm|are now in successful operation, in various| Island, have passed a bill abolishing capital 
stretched out for me; and my weakness, |places. One at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, was| punishment, and substituting imprisonment 
which I feel in myself, is not my loss, but | formed in seventh month last, by some of the| for life. 


it not in their power to do a service to the 
cause of suffering humanity, by collecting to- 
gether those victims of oppression and i 

rance, that Providence has cast in their bor- 
ders, and pouring into their benighted minds 
the light of instruction ; it is believed that they 
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For“ The Friend.” | obedience; but in the obedience of faith, 
. . * Pan ti Christ being the Author of eternal salvation 
Richard Claridge on Justification. to none Sox aw who obey him. 
The following discourse occurred in a con-| The antinomian pr for a direct an- 
ference between this Friend and an Antino-| swer to his question. 
mian. R. C. replied, the matter of our justifica- 
Antinom. What is the matter of our justi-| tion, in the sight of God, is the righteousness 
fication before God? Was it that righteous-| of Christ alone. 
ness which Christ wrought out in his own} The antinomian said that was true, but the 
person by his active and passive obedience? | expression being capable of divers interpreta- 
R. C. replied that he did not divide or} tions, it needed to be explained. 
separate Christ without, from Christ within;} R. C. told him, he did not understand by 
for he is one, whether we consider him in his | Christ’s righteousness, wholly without us; for 
outward or inward appearance, being the| then men might be justified in a state of sin and 
same, yesterday, to-day and for ever. He| transgression, which is contrary to the whole 
quoted 1 Cor. vi. 11. ‘‘ But ye are washed, | current of Scripture; but the righteousness of 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in| Christ wrought in us, not excluding that with- 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spi-| out us: his righteousness without us, being 
rit of our God.” It is evident, by the apostles’ | the remote procuring cause, and his righteous- 
words, that he does not lead us to an outward | ness pre in us by his Spirit, the imme- 
righteousness only for our justification; but| diate formal cause of our justification : “ For 
to an inward righteousness, as being the im-| Christ in you,” says the apostle, “ is the hope 
mediate cause thereof. If we attend to the| of glory.” 
order of the apostle’s testimony, we must be The antinomian urged the active and pass- 
washed and sanctified, before we can be justi-| ive obedience of Christ as externally imputed 
fied. And if we come to witness the effica-| to be the sole matter of our justification. 
cious work of the Spirit of Christ, in our| R. C. rejoined, that he did not deny im- 
cleansing and sanctification, we shall know | putation in that true sense of the word, where- 
ourselves to be in a state of justification, and| in the Scriptures use it, viz. when the person 
not till then. For though Christ be a pro-|or thing is really such as it is imputed, coun- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world, yet|ted or reckoned to be; but in the mistaken 
no man can comfortably apply him as such | acceptation of it, as when a person is counted 
to his own soul, but as he first experiences | righteous, by the righteousness of Christ out- 
the sanctifying work of the Spirit. R. C. did|wardly imputed to him, not having the in- 
not by any means exclude the sufferings and | ward righteousness of Christ wrought in him. 
death of Christ without us, from having a For such a notion as this, R. C. said there 
part in our justification; for he looked upon/ was no ground in the Scriptures of truth ; but 
them as the remote procuring cause, and/|it was a speculation, that owed its original to 
were by no means to be slighted or under-|the fallen wisdom of man. 
valued ; but he placed the main stress, as to} The antinomian insisted much upon the 
the immediaie work of justification, upon the| priority of justification to sanctification, al- 
inward operation of the Spirit-of Christ in| leging that men are first justified, and then 
our hearts, whereby we are purged from our | sanctified. 
old sins, and brought into a state of actual} R.C. replied, that complete justification, 
reconciliation, and acceptance with the Lord. | denoted a being made inwardly just, by put- 
He said actual, because there is a possibility | ting an end to sin, finishing transgression, and 
of reconciliation which all mankind are under, | bringing in Christ’s everlasting righteousness; 
through the mercy of God, by the sufferings| and this being the work of the Spirit in sanc- 
and death of Christ ; but none are actual par- | tification, sanctification must of necessity pre- 
takers of the saving benefits accruing there-|cede our justification. It being impossible 
from, but such as truly repent and believe.|that a man should be made inwardly just, 
This refers to those who are not naturally or | while he remains unsanctified, and his lusts 
providentially incapacitated as infants, deaf| and corruptions unmortified. "Tis true, there 
persons, &c. is a justification begun as soon as men truly 
In a word, if justification be considered in| repent of their sins, and believe in the Lord 
its full and just latitude, neither Christ’s work | Jesus Christ ; for then they receive, as George 
without us in the prepared body, nor his work| Whitehead truly words it, remission, or a 
within us, by his Holy Spirit, are to be ex-| justifying from former sins, through the 
cluded ; for both have their place and service | righteousness of God, declared in, and by 
in our complete and absolute justification. By| Jesus Christ; but complete justification, is 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ without us, | making inwardly just, through a purging out 


we, truly repenting and believing, are, through | of iniquity, mortifying of corruption, and | 


the mercy of God, justified from the imputa-| bringing in Christ’s everlasting righteous- 
tion of sins and transgressions that are past, | ness.— Works of Richard Claridge. 

as though they had never been committed. ea 
And by the mighty work of Christ within us, 

the power, nature, and habits of sin are de- 

stroyed ; that as sin once reigned unto death, MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENTS. 

even so now grace reigneth through right-| Apprehending that attention to the wise 
eousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ} and solid maxims contained in the following 
our Lord. And all this is effected, not by a| extract, would be found no less beneficial to 
bare and naked act of faith, separate from) their successors in religious profession than 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 








our faithful predecessors proved them to be 

to them, it was thought a revival of them by 

insertion in “The Friend,” might be useful. 
Z. A. 


John Gough, in his history of the people 
called Quakers, in speaking of the marriage 
of Thomas Camm and Anne Audland, says, 
“ Their union being centred in religion and 
the fear and united service of their Maker, 
they lived together in the utmost harmony 
and nearness of affection forty years, within 
a few months. An union on this certain 
foundation of happiness, naturally revives the 
recollection of the comprehensive description 
which the evangelist (Luke) hath left on re- 
cord, of a religious pair of that age: ‘ They 
were both righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments of the Lord blame- 
less.’ And here I feel an inclination to lay 
before my young friends, (as I trust this may 
fall into many of their hands,) the wise and 
solid maxims which were adopted by our 
faithful predecessors, for the rule of their 
conduct in this very important engagement 
of marriage, as that on which not, only our 
peace and happiness jn this life very much 
depends; but that whereby our efforts in the 
pursuit of future happiness may frequently 
be very materially promoted or obstructed. 
It was a maxim with them, as firmly believed 
as the most self-evident truth, that the only 
sure foundation of happiness was laid in reli- 
gion, and therefore their advice and their 
practice was, to seek for Divine counsel and 
approbation, in every step towards forming 
this indissoluble connection, and to proceed 
circumspectly in the fear of their eaten 
Both male and femaie, having their eye prin- 
cipally to an everlasting inheritance, incor- 
ruptible, and that fadeth not away, were ex- 
ceedingly circumspect in their stepping, that 
their growth in pure religion might not be 
retarded thereby; the former by fervent 
prayers, seeking to the Almighty to be rightly 
directed in his choice ; and the latter, receiv- 
ing the proposal with cautious reserve, pon- 
dered it in her heart, and also besought the 
same Divine being to direct her in her de- 
termination. Marriage thus determined in 
religious fear, and on religious considerations, 
in the Divine counsel, is doubtless ratified in 
heaven, and draws down a blessing upon the 
parties thus uniting themselves in one holy 
disposition, and one determined resolution to 
promote their own and each other’s spiritual 
and temporal advantage. ‘This pure religion 
proves a foundation of uninterrupted harmony 
between themselves, and a stay and a staff in 
the vicissitudes of this life, to which all are 
liable ; in prosperous circumstances, a stay to 
the mind, when riches increase, not to set 
| their hearts upon, nor to consume them on 
their lusts, after the manner of this world; 
but to let their moderation appear, knowing 
the Lord is at hand, as stewards only of the 
good things they possess, and accountable to 
the Lord of the universe, whose the earth is, 
and the fulness thereof; the natural benevo- 
lence of their souls, refined by religion into 
Christian charity, teacheth them to sympa- 
thise with, and feel deeply for the poor and 
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needy, and to communicate freely to their 
wants; in adversity and the various trials 
they are exposed to, they ever find it a staff 
to lean upon, sufficiently able to support 
them, and bring them safely through all their 
afflictions and besetments, and in the end, all 
things work together for their good, because 
they fear and serve the Lord.” 
—_ 

Old English pg iri the olden 
time (according to Kitchener) it was cus- 
tomary for every family in England to have 
a complete code of economic laws ; the most 
minute attention was paid to the most incon- 
siderable domestic expense, and the formal 
stated orders established with regard to many 

rticulars, were precise in the extreme. 

e Northumberland household book for 
1512 is a very curious specimen of such a 
system of ancient economics, in fifty chap- 
ters, and four hundred and sixty-four closely 
printed octavo pages; this curious and scarce 
book is one of the most singular and exact 
accounts of ancient manners that English 
antiquity affords us. The earl’s family con- 
sisted of one hundred and sixty-six persons, 
masters and servants, and fifty-seven stran- 
gers were expected every day—in the whole, 
two hundred and twenty-three. ‘Twopence 
halfpenny was reckoned to be the daily ex- 
pense of each for meat, drink, and firing ; 
and one thousand pounds the annual expense 
of housekeeping, wheat being then five shil- 
lings and eight pence per quarter. This 
earl’s domestic concerns were managed with 
such extreme exactness, and such rigid 
economy, that the number of pieces which 
must be cut out of every quarter of beef, 
mutton, &c., are determined, and must be 
entered and accounted for by the clerks 
appointed for that purpose; so there cannot 
be an? thing more erroneous than the mag- 
nificent ideas many people have of the un- 
bounded liberality of “old English hospi- 
tality.” It may amuse the reader to relate 
a specimen of the pompous, and even royal 
style assumed by this feudal chieftain; he 
does not give an order for the making of 
mustard, of which it is stated that the annual 
allowance was one hundred and sixty-six gal- 
lons, but it is introduced with the following 
formal preamble: “It seemeth Good to Us, 
and our Council,” &c.—Kitchener’s House- 
hold Ledger. 


= 


The new invention for supplying the boilers 
of steam engines with distilled water, has 
just been applied to the Rouennais steamer, 
intended for the towing service between Rouen 
and Havre. The engines are of fifty horse 

wer each, high pressure, and were made by 

- Panwels, of Paris. This new apparatus, 
by avoiding the formation of an earthy de- 
posit in the interior of the boilers, will, if 
successful, be of immense importance in river 
navigation. 


Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 

And worthily becomes his silver locks ; 

He wears the marks of many years well spent, 

Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience. 
Rows. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 21, 1828. 





The present being the week of our annual 
solemnity, or Yearly Meeting for Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, &c., some account of it will 
be looked for by our distant subscribers ; but 
as this paper necessarily must go to press be- 
fore the close of the session, we shall at pre- 
sent confine ourselves to a very brief notice, 
reserving for a future number a more minute 
detail of circumstances. The number in at- 
tendance is large, and not exceeded, perhaps, 
on any similar occasion of latter time; and 
the weighty deliberations on the various inte- 
resting and important subjects which have 
claimed attention, have been accompanied, as 
we have thought, in an eminent degree, with 
a spirit and demeanour in accordance with 
the apostolic injunction—*“ Let brotherly love 
continue.” The subject which, with most in- 
tense interest engaged the attention and in- 
cited the feelings of all present, was that 
relating to the aggravated wrongs and the 
present pitiable condition of the aborigines 
within the boundaries of our government,— 
introduced by reading the report of the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. ‘This report, replete 
with information calculated to touch the 
sensibility and awaken the sympathies of 
every heart not rendered callous to all sense 
of justice, honour, and humanity, was directed 
to be printed for more general diffusion, and 
of course a place in our columns will be as- 
signed to it as soon as we obtain a copy. 
Divers brethren and sisters, ministers, elders, 
and others, from different yearly meetings on 
this continent, were present ; as was likewise 
our friend Joseph John Gurney, from England. 


We are desired to mention, that those hav- 
ing charge of memorials in behalf of the 
Cherokees for the purpose of obtaining signa- 
tures, are requested to return them to George 
W. Taylor, at the office of ‘“* The Friend,” on 
or before third day, the 24th instant. 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will take place on second day, 
the 14th of next month, at four o’clock Pp. m. 
to be held in the committee room of Friends’ 
meeting house on Arch street. 


Cartes Evans, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 21st, 1838. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


A teacher is wanted to act as principal of 
the boys’ school. Apply to 
Tuomas Kiser, 
No. 8, South Fourth street, 


Linpzey Nicnotson, 
No. 24, South Twellth street. 


Tuomas Evans, 
Corner of Third and Spruce streets, or 
Cuaries YARNALL, 
No. 39, Market street. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 29th, 1838. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


Three teachers are wanted in the boys’ 
schools, viz. one to take charge of the ma- 
thematical department, one of the reading 
school, and the other to teach the elementary 
branches. Apply to 

Tuomas Kure, 
No. 32, North Fifth street. 

Witiiam Evans, 
No. 134, South Front street. 

Tuomas Kimser, 
No. 8, South Fourth street. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 14th, 1838. 


(<> The duties of the summer session will 
commence at Westtown, on second day, the 
30th instant, at which time the classes will 
be arranged for the term. And as no pupils 
are to be brought to the school or taken 
away on the first day of the week, it is very 
desirable they should all be there on seventh 
day, the 28th instant. 

4 mo. 14th, 1838. 


Suitable conveyances will be provided for 
the return of the scholars to Westtown school 
with their trunks and baggage, to leave the 
stage office in Sixth below Arch street, on 
seventh day, the 28th instant, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and also on second day morn- 
ing the 30th, at eight o’clock. 


The annual meeting of the Liberia School 
Association, will be held in the lecture room 
of the First Presbyterian meeting house, 
(Washington Square) on, third day evening, 
the Ist of fifth month, at eight o’clock. 


Agent Appointed. 


For Nine Partners Quarter—James Cong- 
don, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Marariep, at Friends’ meeting of Bart, Resecca Ann 
Kirxwoop, daughter of William and/Rebecca ! Kirk- 
wood, to Mirriin Coorer, son of Furman and Eliza- 
beth Cooper, all of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. 
at Friends’ meeting house in Rollin, Lenawee 
county, Michigan, on fifth day, the 15th of third month, 
1838, Sanns Brownext, to Hannan M., daughter of 
David Steer. 








re ae ec ne «ee 

Diep, on the 25th day of the third month last, in the 
6lst year ef her age, Puese Roseats, wife of Isaac 
Roberts, an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey. This our dear friend was educated under the 
restraining influence of pious parents; the salutary 
effects of which, combined with her obedience to the 
manifestations and teachings of Divine grace, guided 
her feet in the path of rectitude through life: sound 
in principle, consistent in practice, exemplary in ap- 
pearance, and prompt in the performance of known 
duty. By the event, has been removed an attentive 
and affectionate companion from her bereft husband, a 
helpful friend from her neighbourhood, and a useful 
member from religious society. 

—— at Greenwich, Cumberland county, N. J., on 
the 9th instant, Gracr Lippincorr, aged near 55 years, 
an exemplary member and elder of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting. 
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